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THE SPANISH PROGRAM 

The progress of Spanish in our schools has been greater than 
its best friends could have predicted half a dozen years ago. It is 
becoming popular in the high schools and is receiving a measure of 
fair treatment as a subject worthy of acceptance among college 
entrance requirements. Its commercial importance is recognized 
and its value in fostering closer relationships among the American 
republics is favorably regarded. 

Under such conditions, some of us are inclined to sit back and 
watch the movement with satisfied unconcern. The feeling that a 
time-honored law of physics will not only preserve but even ac- 
celerate the motion is common. Now that we have a following, it 
may be thought that we can safely confine ourselves to our class- 
room schedule and let things take their course. 

Such an attitude, however, is nothing short of suicidal in view 
of the motives which underlie the teaching of languages in the 
schools. No matter what the weight of the pecuniary benefits de- 
rived from foreign languages may appear to be, there are other 
far more decisive grounds which determine the secure position of 
languages as school-subjects, and those grounds deserve the more 
attentive study in that they are, so to speak, intangible and psycho- 
logical. Unless a solid foundation of those intangible reasons can 
be laid for Spanish, — paradoxical as this may sound, — and laid in 
the public mind, the question as to whether Spanish should be 
taught outside the commercial schools will always have force. 
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In the early part of the nineteenth century, prominent colleges 
such as Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and the University of North 
Carolina dropped French from the curriculum after a trial of a 
few years. 1 That it was somewhat later reinstated, goes without 
saying, but the significant fact is that it was done away with for a 
space. The basis of this action must have been sentimental and 
psychological rather than practical. The feeling of schoolmen to- 
ward the classical languages must have constituted a contributory 
cause, also. 

An analysis of the present extreme popularity of French and of 
the former high tide in the fortunes of German will demonstrate 
that the practical reason assigned for the teaching of modern 
languages is the first one slighted and most easily neglected and 
that the intangible motives are the really vital factors. 

The commercial argument has never been pushed as far with 
respect to French and German as it has been with respect to 
Spanish. The mainstay of the well-wishers of French has been 
the cultural importance of that language, and the stock in trade 
of the friends of German has consisted of a mixture of cultural and 
scientific elements, the latter predominating quite noticeably. How- 
ever, numerous other considerations have been back of those most 
commonly adduced, particularly in connection with the widespread 
teaching of those languages in the high schools. For we must re- 
member that the vast majority of our high school students never 
get to college, never enter on specialized scientific work, never open 
a foreign book or read a foreign paper during the rest of their 
lives, and rarely derive any cultural benefits worthy of the name 
from their study of foreign languages. 

Granted that a foreign language should be taught on account 
of its broadening effect and as a counterpoise to those natural im- 
pulses of provincial superiority and arrogance which characterize 
insulated nations, it was a foregone conclusion that French should 
become our favorite foreign language. The liberalizing spirit of 
France has permeated the western world from time immemorial. 
French intellectual freedom and artistic preeminence have been 
constant whether under monarchical or republican auspices. In ad- 
dition, the stylistic qualities of the French language combined with 

1 C. H. Handschin — The Teaching of Modern Languages in the United 
States, (Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Education, 1913). p. 19. 
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the unfailing lucidity and wit of French minds have captivated 
us when heavy wisdom and rough-shod altruism might have proved 
forbidding. If to these merits we join the sunnier sides of Greek 
and Roman paganism, transmuted into Gallic terms, the great 
historical and scientific figures of France, the social leadership of 
French women, and the invidious distinction attaching to anybody 
who has even a smattering of the acknowledged "polite language" 
of the ages, we can understand why French needs no credentials 
in our country. Without a single one of these advantages, per- 
haps, it would need no credentials today. Where deep sympathy 
exists, reasons are superfluous. 

German has not enjoyed the natural and unstudied graces of 
French. Its progress was due to other features than inherent 
affinity. Nevertheless, by 1870, it was possible for the United 
States Commissioner of Education to quote : "The German language 
has actually become the second language of our Republic and a 
knowledge of German is now considered essential to a finished 
education." 2 

What brought about this surprising condition? "German effi- 
ciency," probably, first of all, and next, the application of common- 
sense principles of organization, cooperation and coordination. Our 
great lesson, I believe, lies there, and however regrettable it may 
be that we should turn to anything German for guidance, we must 
be willing to profit by experience wherever found, hoping, of course, 
to assimilate only the good and reject the bad. 

The truth is that we have a tremendous mass of inertia and a 
popular feeling of indifference to work against. We are handling 
the language of a nation whose unfortunate colonial experiences 
and luckless military conflicts with our own tend to create Jeelings 
of repugnance, if not of scorn; of races whose psychology, social 
evolution, and contributions, to ward progress we do not understand 
and appear to be in no hurry to understand; of peoples whom 
custom persuades us to look upon as backward. If we are to ap- 
proach the success which' German attained in the face of some dif- 
ficulties, we must start out with a thorough understanding of the 
even greater difficulties which we must overcome. German had 
two powerful allies: a large German population in this country 
and a habit of pushfulness. Spanish lacks these aids. Whatever 

2 Cf. op. tit. p. 38. 
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may be done in favor of Spanish must be done for it through a 
steady appeal, not to the sentiments, but to the reason of the 
American public ; not with reliance on some sudden awakening of 
affection, but only by the persistent demonstration of merits hereto- 
fore ignored and clear advantages to be gained now and in the 
future. 

What we need is a program, a manifesto, a "Preface to Crom- 
well." We have nothing of the sort. We drift with the tide. If a 
publisher's agent interested in selling Spanish books asks us to 
furnish him with ammunition, all that we can do is to allege the com- 
mercial and literary transcendence of Spanish, — and we are through. 

It happens, however, unfortunately, that inquirers will put such 
impertinent questions as these: "How many students actually make 
their living by the Spanish they have learned in the schools?" — a 
question, to be sure, which can be used with telling effect by the 
opponents of any language whatsoever. "Has the Spanish world 
ever produced a surpassing genius in any field? Has any remark- 
able invention come from Spain ? Is there a genuinely powerful 
Spanish book or drama or opera or oration ? Can you point to a 
world-famous Spanish engineer, chemist, mathematician, physician, 
artist, poet, zoologist, lawyer, financier, statesman? Have Spanish 
countries ever had a great university, a great society, a great insti- 
tution of any sort? Have they ever contributed vitally to the ad- 
vancement of civilization? Plave they not been tyros in govern- 
ment, imitators in the arts, and noncombatants in great causes? 
What do we owe to Spanish? Why should we study Spanish?" 

Are most of us in any position to answer such sharp and justi- 
fiable interrogation? I believe not. We cannot even, as a rule, name 
a single Spanish chemist, a single Spanish engineer, a single Spanish 
financier, a single Spanish physician. We do not know much about 
the prestige-value of Spanish, and it is precisely this prestige-value 
zvhich is uppermost in any comparisons of the foreign languages as 
school-subjects. There may actually be more persons earning a 
livelihood through their knowledge of Polish or Italian which they 
did not learn in our schools than there are persons who make a 
living- on the Spanish, French, or German which they learned in 
our schools; but neither of these conditions matters much, — or has 
mattered much as yet, — in any discussion of the foreign languages 
in our curricula. 
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It is incumbent on us, then, to prepare answers to the "prestige" 
questions which the ubiquitous inquirer puts. We, at least, as 
teachers, should know the answers ; and we should try to make such 
information as commonplace as breakfast-foods. How to do this, 
we may learn from the Germans. Of course, it would be a great 
pity if the questions were unanswerable! 

The extraordinary vogue of German was largely the result of 
efficient advertising for prestige. The popularity of French, too, 
has been due to prestige; but it has needed very little active propa- 
ganda in our days. French prestige is traditional, and, in general, 
a spontaneous and unconscious product. German prestige was made. 
Spanish prestige must be made. There is no other way out. 

Looking back on the growth of German, we can realize that it 
was clue primarily to concerted effort. There was a program, and 
it was as definite as if it had been expressed in so many words. 
That it was an efficient program, results have proved. That it 
was a good program for its purpose and that it involved as such 
no necessarily malevolent consequences, cannot be doubted. Its 
object was to popularize German: and it did so. A slight review 
of its main aspects cannot help being profitable and suggestive to us. 

Apparently the first desideratum which claimed the attention of 
friends of German was the necessity of educating the public on the 
score of the excellence of German productions. Systematic em- 
phasis of the admirable qualities of everything German was under- 
taken. The poets, the prose-writers, the dramatists, the philologists, 
the philosophers, the musicians, the scientists, the educators, the 
statesmen, the social empiricists, the economists, the artists, the 
hausfrau, the peasant, the laborious industrial were lauded to the 
skies, not once a year, nor one year in many, but everywhere, every 
day, ceaselessly. We accepted them at the German valuation, We 
formed "schools" around Kant, Goethe, Beethoven, Schlegel, 
Haeckel, Koch, Marx, Sudermann, Nietzsche, Vietor. We absorbed 
German humor in our newspapers and periodicals and German beer 
in our rathskeller. We felt safe if we had a German precedent. 

Somebody, certainly, was responsible for the German invasion. 
It began at a date within the memory of men now living and was 
victorious within fifty years after it had started. It was no more 
anonymous than a ballad, which is anonymous only because we do 
not happen to possess the name of the composer or of his emen- 
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dator. What part the German government played in arousing- 
enthusiasm by underground means will probably never be accurately 
known; but it is not at all difficult to conjecture the influence 
wielded by teachers of German, whether German-born or Ameri- 
can-born, whether German by extraction or pure American. 

From an amorphous mass of loose connections held together by 
a few slender strands, the German-language organization developed 
into an efficient, smoothly- working machine, directed by leaders in 
different parts of the country and, not improbably, by some 
master-minds in Germany. Alluring advantages were held out by the 
German universities. Premature degrees were granted. Con- 
verts to German methods were easily won. Our teachers returned 
with new orientations, eager to apply German devices. The "Direct 
Method," the "Phonetic Method," the "Play Method," whether 
originating in German institutions or not, came back with a German 
tag. Scientific and social experiments were exploited with the ardor 
of religious revivals. It sometimes seemed that Germany maintained 
somewhere a huge workshop for turning out novel and dramatic 
spectacles for the wonderment of ingenuous Americans ; the biggest 
ship, the Zeppelin, the city manager, Socialism, scenic revolution- 
izing, marvels in chemistry, new philosophies, the Passion Play. 
German clubs and societies sprang up overnight. German was de- 
manded in the schools of German communities, as a college-re- 
quirement, and as a sign- of good-breeding and culture. We were 
German-mad for awhile, and mainly because the Germans were 
expert advertisers. They got prestige. They educated the public. 
They overcame by the pure force of prestige that natural distaste 
for the language which, because of its print, its script, and its long- 
winded, involved sentence-structure, the American schoolboy has 
always felt for it. 

No sane partisan of Spanish would want to duplicate these Ger- 
man methods for the objects aimed at by the Germans. On the other 
hand, no sane partisan of Spanish should refuse them in the good 
cause of inspiring wider respect for the Hispanic countries and 
establishing a more intelligent comity between them and the United 
States. Nor can he fail to take to heart the following lessons 
taught by the German movement : ( 1 ) that the teaching of any 
language must be backed by a very considerable prestige; (2) that 
the public must be "educated"; (3) that the extent of time required 
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for converting indifference into an active demand may be relatively 
short ; (4) that all the agencies which mould public opinion in any 
locality must be organized and pointed toward the desired end. 

That end, in so far as it affects the schools, must be "equal 
rights for Spanish." We need not care to see it privileged as a 
requirement. Many of us deny that any great gain in useful- 
ness or culture is involved in the requirement of any foreign lan- 
guage. Some of us believe that our educational scheme would 
actually be improved by leaving the languages to those who expect 
to need them and by offering educational courses on the foreign 
countries in English to the rest of the student body. But what- 
ever the status of the languages may be throughout the country 
in any particular period, Spanish should stand on a level with the 
other languages. 

It is far from occupying that position as yet. There are too 
many occasions on which one has to listen to doubts, to defend its 
worthiness, to apologize. And every one of those incidents springs 
from the general public ignorance of things Spanish and from lack 
of prestige. If the splendid, virile, sturdy, practical qualities of the 
French shown during the war have been a distinct revelation to 
our students of French, how much more, then, must the fine na- 
tional Spanish qualities be unknown in a country in which Spanish 
prestige is nil! 

About the practical value of Spanish, it cannot be stressed too 
often, we need have no worries. There is a large army of Amer- 
ican men and women who are earning their living in Spanish com- 
munities and in the United States through their contact with 
Spanish. Teachers, clerks, stenographers, nurses, business-men, 
physicians, engineers, directors of physical education, translators, in- 
terpreters, traveling salesmen, bankers, military men, reporters, 
lawyers, government officials, are using their Spanish daily and 
their number is growing. Whoever doubts the use made of Spanish 
by Americans should visit Porto Rico, Cuba, or Mexico and be con- 
verted. He would meet many thoroughly practical persons who 
regret that Spanish did not receive more attention in their school- 
days. 

It is the other aspect of Spanish which must give us concern. 
How shall we demonstrate that Spanish is worthy, as French is 
worthy? 
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Of late, certain indispensable agencies have begun operations 
leading to a higher conception of Spanish and of Spanish affairs. 
Among them may be mentioned our separate association of Spanish 
teachers with its journal, Hispania, the establishment of chairs of 
Spanish-American history in our universities, the Spanish editions of 
several popular magazines, Inter-America, the Pan-American Di- 
vision of the Association for International Conciliation, the new 
historical review dealing with Hispanic America, the interchange of 
teachers and students, the scientific and sociological Pan-American 
Congresses, the Americas of the National City Bank of New York, 
the Spanish-American section in certain issues of one or two of our 
newspapers, — among them, the New York Sun, — and, not so re- 
cently, the Pan-American Union with its bulletins and its experts, 
and the Hispanic Museum. 

So far, so good. The ice has been broken. However, these 
agencies have only a limited appeal, for the most part. They are, 
in general, academic. Their labors must be supplemented in .a more 
popular sense. Before any progressive movement becomes satis- 
factorily effective, it must enlist the interest of the multitude. The 
odi profanum vulgus is all very well for those who wish to main- 
tain a stiff aloofness, but cannot be the motto of educators. It is 
imperative that educational matters of any import whatsoever should 
pass out of the restricted circle of the few into the current usage of 
the crowd. The mob is despicable or insignificant only when it is 
ignorant. Civilization is merely the enlightening of the mob. 

In order to educate the American public in Spanish affairs, in 
order to acquaint a larger proportion of our people with the achieve- 
ments of Hispanic nations and individuals, we are in duty bound to 
create a new, large, and closely coordinated species of informational 
machinery. This should include works in English on the historical 
significance of the Hispanic countries, on their specific merits in art 
and literature, on their customs and manners, their scientific prog- 
ress and present status, their advancement in scholarship, their 
conspicuous men and women, their possibilities as fields of study 
in botany, zoology, engineering, and agriculture, and the like. 
Translations of their best books and articles should be infinitely 
multiplied, and copious reproductions of their scenery, architecture, 
and works of art should be exhibited widely in the museums and 
the motion-picture theaters. Above all, these efforts should be pre- 
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sented in popular form. Public opinion is not public opinion un- 
less it extends beyond the doors of our school-houses. 

To bring about effectively a program of this sort, various associ- 
ations not yet in existence will unquestionably be required. As in- 
dividuals, we can do a great deal: but we can never hope to meet 
the demands of the subject without cooperation and organization. 

At best, the work will be slow. It should, however, be definite 
and conscious. During the hundred years since the Spanish- 
American republics have enjoyed their independence, we have seen 
fit to ignore both them and their aspirations. Tension of feeling has 
been rife. The acts of individuals and governments on both sides 
have time and again hampered mutual understanding. The only 
antidote is constant education. A world-war may be a. quick method 
of disposing of traditional incompatibilities : but education is much 
less costly. 

One of the particularly vital departments or associations which 
ought to be established with a' local habitation and a name is a 
Spanish Translation Bureau. English translations of Spanish writ- 
ings are abnormally scarce. Lack of system is the reigning defect. 
A chance suggestion to a publisher may be responsible for the ap- 
pearance of a work by no means to be compared in interest and 
artistic treatment with hundreds of excellent plays, novels, and 
poems still untranslated. Occasionally, a gifted translator like 
Edward Fitzgerald leaves us a priceless legacy in splendid versions 
of men of genius of the caliber of Calderon. But for the im- 
mortalizer of the Rubaiyat of Omar, the English-speaking world 
might have no access to one of the finest of dramatists. Lope de 
Vega, "the incarnate Spains," owes the few translations of his four 
or five hundred extant dramas to sporadic admirers. Breton de los 
Herreros, Tamayo y Baus, Becquer, Hartzenbusch, Campoamor, 
Larra, Alarcon, Jose Marmol, Pereda, Benavente, the Quintero 
brothers, and innumerable others whose works abound in qualities 
appreciated by Anglo-Saxons, are not even names to us, though 
Henry Greville, Pauline Craven, Tinseau, and George Ohnet have 
flourished in English. Moreover, we are totally unfamiliar with 
the best editorial thought, the scientific and learned studies, and 
the wit and humor of the Spanish world. 

In short, Spanish translation has not increased, — either relatively 
or absolutely, one is tempted to say,— since the days of Shakespeare. 
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We have had to depend for all knowledge of the Spanish countries 
op the imitations and reworkings of Spanish themes by our notable 
men of letters, such as Thomas Kyd, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Middleton, Dryden, Southey, Byron, Washington Irving, Long- 
fellow, on the small number of books of travel and description, and 
on the operas and plays usually made known to us through an in- 
termediate source, as "Carmen," "Don Giovanni," "II Trovatore," 
"Le Cid," "Le Manage de Figaro," "Hernani," "Don Carlos." 

We need, besides, a Spanish News Bureau for the daily dissemi- 
nation of Spanish items of interest. The regular appearance of 
facts of Hispanic import or of Hispanic feature-stories would do 
more toward cementing Spanish-American friendship than all the 
Spanish taught in the schools for centuries. The Spanish countries 
are store-houses for "newsy" and dramatic information, and the 
exploiter would have to draw on his imagination only when bored 
by the tedium of realities. A central Bureau could cull and sys- 
tematize Spanish "news" as the great press associations have been 
doing with news in general for this long time past. To be without 
the Associated Press, for example, would be an anachronism today. 
The moral is obvious. When we speak of educating without mak- 
ing full use of the most immediate, the most proficient, and the most 
interesting teacher who ever held a chair, — the newspaper, — we slide 
back into the Middle Ages of stagnation and international ignorance. 

As teachers, we speak of instructing our students in Spanish 
literature. Have we even the minimum wherewithal for doing it? 
Where are our popular histories of Spanish literature, our treat- 
ments of the separate reigns, "schools," centuries, individual writ- 
ers, "species," currents? What have we but the scholarly Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly and our own erudite Ticknor? Who has painted 
the portraits of intense human and literary interest which lie un- 
touched in the unfrequented galleries of Pero Lopez de Ayala, 
Garcilaso de la Vega, Ercilla y Zuniga, Hurtado de Mendoza, Lope 
de Vega, Cervantes, Quevedo, Larra, Espronceda, Becquer ? Who 
has made Spanish letters' live for us? Who has written any inspir- 
ing appreciation of Spanish books or authors outside of the very 
few which have appeared in scholarly periodicals? Who has dup- 
licated for us the fascinating discussions of English literature by 
Taine and Ambassador Jusserand? Where is the teacher or the 
student of Spanish literature to go for all those aids which we find 
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so comfortably at hand in our study of French or German? How 
can we do any literary teaching worthy-of the name until we have 
provided the common facilities? They will not come into being of 
themselves. 

It is clear that fostering agents in the spreading of knowledge 
about the Spanish countries are lacking in whichever direction we 
turn. That many of them will come in the process of time is a 
cheering supposition which, however, should not prevent immediate 
action. Many a cause has been lost because people waited for 
"events to take their natural course." In the meantime, for prac- 
tical uses, we need, in addition to what has already been set forth, 
a Spanish-American University Union, a Spanish-American Lec- 
ture Lyceum or Alliance, a Spanish-American Bureau of Travel, a 
Spanish-American Who's Who, a Spanish-American "Opportu- 
nities" Bureau for the guidance of young and ambitious Americans 
of both continents, a Spanish-American Survey Department. 

In our colleges, we should have courses on Spanish-American 
affairs conducted in English ; and in our high schools, supplementary 
reading on Hispanic history, civics, customs and manners, geo- 
graphy, heroes, romance. Text-books for these topics have not 
been produced; but they can be produced and made as enchanting 
as the stories of ancient mythology or of King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table. The adventures of the Spanish Con- 
quistadorcs, told in suitable language, could easily compete with 
the Henty and the Rider Haggard stories. More than that, they 
would do more for Spanish than our Spanish courses. One of our 
worst academic errors consists in believing that the only method 
for conveying information about foreign lands and literatures is 
through the study of the foreign language. On account of its 
difficulty and on account of the elements on which stress is laid, 
the foreign language as taught in schools proves to be a positive 
hindrance to its own raison d'etre. Perhaps our schoolmen may 
some day realize that what we want is less foreign language and 
more foreign knowledge and understanding. 

"There is," the urbane but uninitiated reader may remark, "prob- 
ably much in what you say. Can you, though, prove the right of 
the Hispanic countries to so much of our consideration,? We are a 
busy nation, and the world is full of peoples. Granted our growing 
business with Mexico, Central America, the islands of the American 
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Mediterranean, and South America, can you propose any just claims 
for the Hispanic countries in the arts, sciences, and industries?" 

That is ultimately the question which continues to stare us in 
the face. We may regard it as unfair, but we can settle it only by 
answering it. It means that we must accept the "prestige" valua- 
tion set by two or three European nations preeminent in modern 
technological development. It means that the largest portion of the 
globe, including Russia, China, India, and Japan, will have to pre- 
sent similar credentials if its languages are ever to be studied widely 
in our schools. It means that the United States, if its language 
were distinct from other prominent languages, would have some 
difficulty in entering the sacred circle, — though not so much, indeed, 
today, as fifty years ago. Fifty years have done a great deal for 
us, and may do a great deal for the Hispanic countries. 

The types of investigation which have been going on in European 
and American universities have been handled in the Hispanic uni- 
versities, also ; government experiments have extended from the 
huge and undeservedly criticised colonial system of autocratic Spain 
to the election of the president by the direct vote of the people in 
Uruguay; mining, engineering, and agricultural projects have de- 
manded the study of. experts for centuries ; medical science in all 
its branches has aroused interest from the days of the great Jewish 
physicians in Spain down to the remarkable task of Dr. Oswaldo 
Cruz in perfecting sanitary conditions in Rio de Janeiro ; astronomy 
was once a favorite form of research in Spain; certain kinds of 
industries, such as sword-making, metal-working, weaving, have 
been carried on with unusual success ; financial operations were once 
very complicated and done on a large scale; military and naval 
affairs were at one time the best in Europe. That the Spanish world 
should not have produced its fair quota of uncommon men, illustri- 
ous deeds, and both practical and theoretical contributions to civili- 
zation, would be an anomaly almost impossible to account for, given 
the traditional Spanish character, with its blending of the practical 
and the imaginative, of impulsive energy and indefatigable labori- 
ousness. Lope de Vega, Philip II, the Conquistadores, and Alfonso 
XIII are of the real Spanish breed. 

With only a cursory knowledge of Hispanic affairs outside of 
literature, t cannot help feeling that some such fragmentary list 
as the following prognosticates other equally meritorious names and 
achievements : Don Santiago Ramon y Cajal, one of the most emi- 
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nent of modern histologists ; Andres Bello, Mila y Fontanals, 
Menendez y Pelayo, Bonilla y San Martin, Menendez Pidal, the 
erudite historians of literature, philologists, grammarians, and 
critics ; Alcala Galiano, Castelar, Sarmiento, the statesmen and 
orators; Cean Bermudez, the archaeologist; Juan de Toledo, Juan 
de Herrera, Churriguera, the architects ; Averroes and Maimonides, 
the philosophers; Raimundo Lulio, San Ignacio de Loyola, and 
Santa Teresa, the religious mystics, theologians, and organizers ; 
Alfonso el Sabio, the learned prince and lawmaker; the skilful 
astronomers who planned the "Tablas Alfonsinas" ; the Pinzons, 
Juan Fernandez, Solis, and Juan de Grijalva, the navigators ; Juan 
de Austria, Carlos V, the Duque de Alba, Gonzalo Fernandez de 
Cordoba, Bolivar, and San Martin, the military leaders ; the talented 
Garcia family, — including the divine Malibran, to whom Alfred de 
Musset is indebted for one of his finest inspirations, — Pedrell, Sal- 
doni, Vittoria, Guerrero, Breton y Hernandez, the singers, musi- 
cians, and composers ; Las Casas and Anchieta, the impassioned ex- 
ponents of humanitarian principles ; Pizarro, Cortes, Balboa, Her- 
nando de Soto, Coronado, the explorers and conquerors; Murillo, 
Velazquez, Zurbaran, Ribera, Goya, Zuloaga, and Sorolla, the 
painters ; Mariana, Gomara, and Vicuna Mackenna, the historians. 

Undoubtedly, any catalogue of Spanish men and events compiled 
today would show a preponderance of soldiers, navigators, imperial 
and religious executives, artists, and literary men. That is in the 
nature of the case. -The technological era is just beginning for the 
Hispanic nations. It has not been of very long standing, elsewhere, 
either. But it is to be presumed that Spanish genius will measure 
up to this test as it has done to others. 

The important thing for us to do is to acquire more information 
on the extra-military and the extra-literary pursuits of Spaniards. 
Every Spanish newspaper and periodical in the United States should 
educate us in this respect. It is only by some such means that we 
shall be able to rehabilitate Spain and Spanish in the eyes of the 
world and acquire a portion of that "prestige" which is the dominant 
educational measurement. Facts may bring respect where ignorance 
brings nothing beyond good-natured tolerance, at most. 

J. Warshaw 
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